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very rare upon which Mexican ladies appear in |season of the great church festivals the images of 
full dress. Qn one or two stated days they walk |the Saviour, the Virgin, and the saints are carried 
out adorned with all their jewellery, and in the|through the streets, attended by bands of music, 
pride of silk and velvet. ‘They are at such times|quantities of banners, priests bearing long lighted 
accompanied by their children, who are arrayed in/candles, and all the other usual accompaniments 
garments like those of their elders, and look ex-|of Popish ceremonial. The most celebrated of 
ceedingly quaint and uncomfortable. The first|these displays takes place during the Holy Week, 
moruing-call on a stranger is paid in full evening} when wax images of the apostles, as large as life, 
dress : and many ladies appear with diamouds and |are paraded about the capital. 
gold chains enough to stock a jeweller’s shop. At Christmas time it is customary among the 
Ktiquette, in Mexico, is of the most painfully| wealthier Mexicans to arrange a kind of tableau, 
elaborate character. You have to inquire after|representing the scene of our Lord’s birth. A 
every member of a family, and place yourself and|room in the house is assigned to this purpose, and 
everything you have “at the disposition” of your| carefully fitted up to imitate the manger at Bethle- 
visitor and each of her relations. So many pre-|hem. Wax images are provided, one of which is 
liminaries have to be gone through before your| elaborately dressed as the infant Christ, and placed 
friend will take a seat, that you begin to think she|in a cradle. The apartment is brilliantly hghted 
will never sit down; and the whole scene is re-|with wax tapers in candlesticks and sconces of 
peated, with variations, at her departure. You|silver, and most a ornamented with the 
cannot name anything, or admire anything, with-|choicest flowers. Then all the friends of the 
out being immediately told “ it is entirely at your| family are invited to see the display. 
service.” This means nothing; although strangers} A like theatrical exhibition, but with living 
have sometimes thought it to be genuine, and have|actors, is given in some of the churches. The 
walked off with the object thus placed at their|scenes of our Lord’s life are performed by monks 
disposal. Marriages, and business arrangements|and Indians ou a stage erected in the building. 
of all kinds, are announced in like manner. On Palm Sunday, Indians arrive in great numbers 
Good domestic servants are very difficult to ob-|from the country, bearing palm trees, which are 
tain. The fertility of the country enables the|blessed by the priests and then carried home, in 
natives to live with very little labour, and they|the belief that they will shield their huts from 
are too indolent to care for more than a mere sub-|harm during the year. It is only on their great 
sistence. A washerwoman declined to carry on|festivals that the nobility of Mexico ever visit the 
her occupation any longer, and shortly afterwards|churches. The buildings are so filthy, that at 
came to beg of the lady for whom she had been|other times they pay a priest to perform the ser- 
used to wash. “ Why did you give up your work?” | vice in a private chapel in their own houses. 
was asked her. “Ah, if ).u ynly knew the luxury| In the Indian villages the representation of 
of being idle!” was the reply. After keeping a/scenes in our Lord’s life is carried on in a rude 
place for a month or two, a Mexican servant gen-|manner, and is often accompanied by incidepts 
erally gives warning, because “she wants to rest|that shock the stranger. An English gentleman 
herself.” This indolence and indifference prevail |mentions a quarrel, which was with difficulty set- 
widely. ‘To any query you may put, the common|tled without bloodshed, that took place at one of 
answer is, “Quien sabe’’—‘* Who knows?” In-|these festivals. 
deed, the people seem to feel a careless satisfaction 
in the national stupidity. ‘Cosas de Mejico”— { 0 
“things of Mexico,” is the exclamation after the|of them still worship in secret the idols of their 
narrative of any striking absurdity. Aztec forefathers. The church service is often 
The Mexicans are Roman Catholics, and fiercely |extremely grotesque, from an attempt to introduce 
intolerant in religion. The constitution by which |the elaborate ceremonial of Popery among so rade 
the republic was established, enacted that no other|a people. A priest has been seen to rush from 
creed should be permitted in the country. The|the altar in the middle of performing mass, to fire 
bible is utterly unknown. Many of the priests|off a cannon, a duty which his Indian acolyte had 
and monks lead very irregular lives, and their in-|neglected, and then to return again and continue 
fluence has of late been greatly shaken; but this|the service. — —a 
is not due to any knowledge of better things.| Travelling in Mexico is performed under many 
The wealth of the church was at one time enor-|disadvantages. — The coaches are bad, the roads 
mous ; and although, during the recent confusion, | worse, and the inns worst of all. Brigands infest 
it is deemed that most of it has been made away|the roads, and the question put by every one you 
with, broad lands and stores of silver plate are still|meet, “Que novedad hay?” —‘What is the 
retained. There is a great number of convents|news?”—always has reference to the robbers. 
and monasteries; and in many districts large|The natives rarcly offer any resistance to these 
ruined churches stand as the evidences of a former|vagabonds, but get out of the coach and fall flat 
prosperity. upon their faces, as they are ordered. Every now 
The stranger in Mexico is liable to much an-|and then a European replies to their polite re- 
noyance, from the frequency of religious proces-|quest by a couple of bullets, and the party are then 
sions. Every one is expected to bow before the|allowed to proceed unmolested. — 
host as it is borne along, and the mob would re-| When you arrive at an inn, it Is not easy to get 
and | gard a heretic who refused compliance, much as|anything to eat, save the tortillas, a kind of bis- 
are| we should regard a mad dog in England. At the|cuit in universal use. The landjord does not think: 
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From the “ Leisure Hour.” 
Mexico. 
(Concluded from page 114.) 

The streets of Mexico present a curious mixture 
of costumes and occupations. All day long they 
resound with the cries of the venders of every 
variety of merchandise. Here is one shouting 
“Ducks, any fine ducks?” There, another with 
savoury little morsels of fat pork. Indian women, 
with long slatternly hair and patient dark faces, 
sit before stalls of vegetables and fruits, commonly 
smothered with beautiful flowers. Others beg you 
to buy a drink of afolli, a beverage made from 
maize—or offer pu/que, a fermented liquor from 
the maguey: the former prepared in manifold 
ways, and of every imaginable colour. Some of 
these dainties are not very inviting to foreign taste, 
under a broiling sun. Chocolate dressed to a rich 
creamy consistency, so as to melt in the mouth, 
and pastry, produced in forms unknown to Europe, 
are more attractive delicacies. Pray, don’t in- 
quire how they are made, or venture to scrutinize 
the kitchen. The houses are ditty, the people 
dirtier, and the eatables dirtiest of all. 

Yet, dirt is often very picturesque, and it is 
especially so in Mexico. The women all wear a 
lung shawl, called “the reboso,” which is drawn 
over the head, is wrapped across the bosom, and 
then descends in graceful folds down the back. 
The men are generally attired in a dark-coloured 
or striped blanket, called ‘the sarape ;’’ it has a 
hole in the centre, through which the head passes, 
and hangs loosely from the shoulders—a swarthy 
Mexican in his tattered sarape presenting a strik- 
ing figure, which an artist would highly appre- 
ciate. The reboso and the sarape are worn almost 
universally out of doors, only differing in quality 
with the condition of the wearer. In-doors the 
hair is allowed to trail down the back, and adds 
to the general appearance of untidiness which 
Mexican women of all ranks present at home. 

The prettiest of the village costumes is that of 
the Pohlana peasantry. The hair is worn care- 
fully combed over the ears, the latter being adorn- 
ed with huge silver ear-rings; a short red petti- 
coat, fringed with yellow and fastened round the 
Waist by a silk sash ; a white linen chemisette from 
the shoulders to the waist, aud over all a gray 
teboso, the stockingless feet thrust into white 
satin slippers. Such is the style of the Pohlana 
maidens. Dirty white satin shoes are a favourite 
bit of finery, and the female friends of your do- 
Mestic servants will call shod in this fashion, 
With a cigar in their mouths. The -occasions 


The Indians are very submissive to their priests, 
and highly superstitious; but it is said that many 
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it his business to attend to your wants, beyond /avail. 
The rooms’ restraint, and this is only to be learned in the 


supplying your mules with fodder. 
are uufurnished, save by a few lively insects, | 
whose preseuce will suun be felt. Yuu are fortu-' 
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They want the first essential for self- 


bible, and only wade effectual where the Holy 
Ghost impresses ible precepts on the heart. 


nate if you cau even get utensils in which to couk! Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there, and there 


or serve up a meal. Such luxuries as a washstand 
and towels are almost unknown, and to ask for 
them would subject you to a severe rebuke from 
the hotel-keeper, if it did not excite in him doubts 
as to your sanity. Should the town be a little 
away from the ordinary route of travellers, you 
will probably have a bevy of the inhabitants to 
stare at you during your meals, or scrutinize your 
baggage, and to press all kinds of useless and 
cumbrous merchandise upon you. In Queretaro, 
cakes of soap are given instead of small change in 
money, and the traveller finds his purse most in- 
conveniently burdened, if he has not provided him- 
self with the smaller coinage. 

To the north of Mexico journeys are chiefly 
made on horses or mules, and the baggage is car- 
ried upon pack-saddles. The roads are rough 
enough to break the strongest cartwheels, aud 
when such an accident occurs, no smith is to be 
found for leagues together. Lucredible difficulties 
were thus experienced in the transport of ma- 
chinery to the silver mines, in which a large 
amount of English capital was embarked abvut 
thirty years ago. In remote districts there is ouly 
@ mountain path, often impassable in wet weather. 
If one mule in a long train sticks in the mud, all 
the rest are detained until he is extricated, and su 
are any travellers who may arrive from an opposite 
direction, as there is often not room enough tor 
two laden mules to pass one another. 

On the northern frontier communication is car- 
ried on with the United States by means of large 
caravans, which cross the prairies. These are ob- 
liged to carry with them all necessaries for the 
way, and each night the encampment is carefully 
watched, as in an enemy’s country, for the wan- 
dering Indians are ruthless enemies to the white 
men, and will steal their cattle, or murder then 
owners, on any favourable oppurtunity. So inse- 
cure are all the noztheru provinces, that it is un- 
safe to wander unarmed beyond the walls o! 
Chihuahua, the chief city of the north ; and flocks 
of sheep are sent out to graze under the guardian. 
_ of armed shepherds, and protected by artil- 
ery. 

The chief amusements in Mexico are bull-fights, 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and gambling. All 
classes are addicted to both of the latter disrepu- 
table recreations. At the fair of San Augustin, a 
village near the capital, the first men of the coun- 
try may be seen at the cock-pit, laying wagers on 
the fight with the lowest of the mob. The public 
gaming-tables are in like manner thronged by the 
nobles and the leperos. Gambling is also the 
special vice of the mining districts, and a mer- 
chant is gravely informed that his debtor is sure 
to Boys because he has lately won a good stake. 

lavery is abolished by law; but a man may be- 
come the slave of his creditor, and may stake his 
freedom against a debt. This system is called 
peonage. The plenters often take advantage, in 
this way, of the improvidence of the natives, and, 
by advancing sums to them which they can never 
repay, reduce them to perpetual bondage. 

It were hard to imagine a country with so many 
natural advantages, whose inhabitants arein a more 
degraded condition than the Mexicans. Their 
— state is the fruit of three centuries of 

opish superstition and error. We can only hope 
that, in the counsels of God, a way may speedily 
be opened for the introduction of his holy word 
into this benighted land. The possession of a 
republican form of government has proved of little 


only, in its true sense, is liberty. 


sonscateitapsien 
The History of the English Bible. 
BY G. P. DISOSWAY. 

The history of the English Bible is one of deep 
interest, and we propose to devote a chapter to its 
investigation. As early as the year 706 A.D., 
Adhelu, the first bishop of Sherborne, translated 
the Psalms into Saxon, and they were read in the 
churches. Egbert, another bishop, in 721, ren- 
dered the same version of the four Gospels, and 
during the same eentury (734) the ‘ venerable 
Bede”’ finished his translation in the same lan- 
guage. 

What a sublime spectacle was the death-bed 
scene of this good man! Whilst his amanueusis 
was tracing upon the parchment page the: last 
verse of the tweuticth of John, he observed: 
** There remaius now vuly one chapter, but it seems 
difficult for you to speak ;’ when Bede replied: 
“It is easy. Take yuur peu, dip it in ivk, and 
write as fast as you can.” ‘ Now, master,” an- 
swered the anxivus munk, “ ouly one sentence is 
wanting.” ‘The man of God repeats it,” said 
the scribe; “it is finished.” ‘Jt is finished !” 
replied the dying saint. “ Lift up my head, let 
me sit in my cell in the place where 1 have been 
accustomed to pray—and now glory be to the 
Father, and the Son, and the Huly Ghost.” With 
these sweet dying words his spirit passed away to 
the everlasting rest [promised in the scriptures,] 
the translation of which he had just finished. 

Soon after this period—a.p. $880—King Alfred 
the Great trauslated the Ten Commandments and 
passages from the twenty-first, twenty-second, and 
twenty-third of Exodus, prefixing them to his 
code of laws. During the tenth century portions 
of the Proverbs, several books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, with the tour Evangelists, were published 
in the Anglo-Saxon aud Norman languages. 

The Waldenses, in the year 1160, had a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures by Peter Waldo, and it is 
a remarkable fact that these pious, persecuted 
people becawe the earliest colporteurs of the scrip- 
tures. For several centuries after this, very little 
appears to have been done with English versions 
—the great work was neglected probably more 
from the general inability of both kings aud sub- 
jects tu read than any opposition to the Scriptures; 
but the Scriptures were prized. In 1274 a single 
manuscript copy of the Bible, of small size, sould 
for the large sum of $1000—an amount now suffi- 
cient to purchase and distribute some four thou- 
sand printed copies. 

These dark ages, however, passed away, and the 
light of the Scriptures began to break forth as the 
morning in the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Then arose the “ father of the English Re- 
formation,” John Wickliffe. He undertook and 
accomplished the most useful work at that day 
which it was possible for him to undertake—a 
translation of the entire Bible. 1t was made trom 
the Latin, and long used in manuscript form, as 
printing had not yet been discovered. This ver- 
sion unlocked the treasures of the Scriptures to 
the English nation. We copy a short specimen 
to show what the English was in the fourteenth 
century (1326): 

Matt. 11: 25, 26. “In thilke tyme Ihesus 
answerred and said, I know leche to thee, Fadir, 
Lord of hevene and of erthe, for thou hust hid 
these things fro wise men and redy, and hast 
shewed hem to littil children. So Fadir, for so 





it was plesynge to face thee.”” The Papal thunder 
rolled, and King Richard IT. with the Pope con. 
demned the Reformer and his holy work, and he 
was strangled, 1384 or 85, and his body burned 
to ashes. Forty years afterward, by a decree of 
the Constance Romish Council, Wickliffe’s bones 
were dug up and burned. Then his ashes were 
scattered in a brook, it conveyed them into tne 
Avon, and the Avon into the Severn, sand the 
Severn carried them to the ocean—a beautiful 
and striking emblem of the blessed Word, which 
has now spread through so many distant lands, 

The next important translation is that of Wil. 
liam Tyndal—the New Testament in the year 
1526, with the entire Bible eleven years afterward, 
At first he was a monk, but early caught the glori- 
ous spirit of the Reformation, writing to the reign. 
ing monarch in these simple imposing words : “ If 
it woulde stande withe the kinge’s most gracious 
pleasure to graunte only a bare text of the Scrip. 
ture to be put forth amonge his people, . . . be it 
of the translation of what person soever shall please 
his majestie, I shall . . . most humbly submytt 
myselfe to the fete of his roiall majestie, offerynge 
my bodye to suffer what payne or tortures, aye, 
what dethe his grace will, so that this be ob- 
tained.” 

His pious request did not succeed, and he fled 
to the covtinent, where his Testament was first 
printed, many copies finding their way back to 
England. They were read with great avidity, but 
when discovered were seized and burned, and their 
owners imprisoned. He says: “I have nether 
wasted nor altered so moch as one worde for the 
mayntenance of any manner of secte, but have with 
a clene conscience purcly and faythfully translated 
this out of fyve sundry interpreters, having only 
the manifest truth of the Scripture before myue 
eyes.” Tyndal was strangled and then burned 
in Flanders, martyred A.D. 1536, with these dying 
words upon his lips: “ Lord, open the King of 
England's eyes!” Toa fellow-martyr he wrote: 
“Expound the law truly, and prove all men sin 
ners; then, as a faithful minister, set abroad the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ, and let the wound- 
ed consciences drink of the water of him. Then,” 
this faithful man of God adds, “ shall your preach- 
ing be with power, and not as the doctrine of the 
hypocrites; and the Spirit oF Gop shall work 
with you, and all consciences shall bear record 
unto you, and feel that it is so.” 

Such was the evangelical holy man who first 
printed any part of the Bible in our language. 
During the year 1537, Tyndal’s entire Bible was 
printed in England, through the importauity of 
Archbishop Cranmer, under the name of Mat 
thew’s Bible, “set forth by the king’s most gra 
cious license.” This became a favorite version 
with the people. Cranmer’s great Bible followed, 
and strongly resembles Tyndal’s. Its printivg 
commenced at Paris, but the inquisitor-general 
succeeded in burning numerous sheets, when its 
publishers fled to England, completing it there, 
1539. 

Richard Travener, a distinguished Reformer, in 
1539 prepared another English version, which 
was widely read, though never considered an at- 
thorized edition. For several years after this the 
Scriptures circulated extensively, and at the close 
of King Edward’s reiga—1553—some twenty-five 
editions of the New Testament had been issued, 
and not less than one hundred and seventeen thow- 
sand copies circulated among the English people. 

During the reign of Mary, the use of the Serip- 
tures was prohibited; but the English exiles at 
Geneva, with Coverdale, there published a oe 
version in 1557, now divided into verses, wit 
short notes, highly valued. This “ Geneva Bible 
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long continued in repute, and during the time of|that godly restraint which prepares children for|fellowship is with the Father and with his son 


Queen Elizabeth, 1560, its Old Testament and 


New were published in connection. Not less than|high and holy cause which we profess. 


the discipline of the cross; hence injury to the 
Hence, 


Jesus Christ.” 
Reader, art thou a member of the Church of 


six editions of it appeared after the printing of|too, the danger, in another guise, of those who|Christ? Then see that thy walking is consistent 
King James's Bible, to which at last this version |are formalists, treating religion as a science, the} with thy profession. Is thy personal appearance, 


gave place. 


abstract truths of which may be imparted to the 


thy conduct, thy conversation, placing no stum- 


Cranmer’s Bible, corrected by Archbishop/youthful learner, like those of any other branch |bling block in the way of others? Art thou clear 


Parker, was published by authority, and used 
for forty years in the churches, and called the 
“Bishop’s Bible,” and this became the basis of 
our present received version. In the year 1609, 
a Rhenish version was printed at Douay, made 
from the Latin Vulgate, and retaining its peculi- 
arities. This is the Bible of the English Roman 
Catholics, so far as they use any English one, and 
although it has errors of translation, they would 
be harmless comparatively did not its copious notes 
teach the dogmas of Popery. 

We now come to our present version, first issued 
in 1611, which, as is well known, was made in 
the reign of James I., and partly by his direction. 
Forty-seven translators, of high repute for scholar- 
ship and piety, divided into six companies, per- 
formed the work. Three different entire copies or 
versions were prepared, and two from each com- 
pany then selected a common version. This new 
work, commenced in 1607, and completed during 
1610, came from the press, as we now have it, in 
the year 1611. The names of all these translators 
have been carefully kept, and it is a remarkable 
fact that the life of each one was preserved to wit- 
ness the successful termination of their most im- 
portant and solemn duty. The work occupied 
three years, and no man or angel can describe the 
arount of good this common version has accom- 
plished among men. For more than two centuries, 
wherever the English tongue has been spoken, 
christians of all names have gone, and still hourly 
go, to this divine SraANDARD, assured that here 
they find a true guide for time and eternity. This 
Bible is now universally used. What a most im- 
portant, noble, and holy work is performed by the 
American Bible Society in its printing and uni- 
versal circulation ! 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths in France and 
England.—The Register-General of Great Britain, 
in his annual report, has introduced some of the 
leading facts in the statistics of France, in 1861, 
for the purpose of comparison. It is seen that 
both the marriage and the birth rates were lower 
in that country than they were in England, while 
the death rate was higher. The persons married 
were in the proportion of 1.544 to the population, 
while in England they were 1.628. The births 
were 2.688, against the English rate of 3.461; 
the deaths, 2.308 against 2.163. The inferiority 
in births is the most remarkable because the popu- 
lation of France has not attained to that density 
which, in England, might be assigned as a reason 
for a diminution in the rate of increase. 

Incapacity for the Discharge of Parental Duty 
the Consequence of Onfaithfulness.—None can 
impart of that which they have not first received. 
Yet herein are not any excused, for all might re- 
ceive of the Redeemer’s fulness, and grace for 
grace; all might learn of Him, were they only 
willing to deny self, and submit to the reproofs of 
instruction, which are the way of life. Therefore, 
incapacity for the discharge of parental duty is 
the consequence of unfaithfulness to the grace 
that bringeth salvation—of disobedience to the 
gracious command, “Incline your ear and come 
unto me; hear and your soul’s shall live; and I 
will make an everlasting covenant with you, even 
the sure mercies of David.’’ Hence arise defici- 


of knowledge, from which study, reflection, and 
comparison may dcrive deep instruction—losing 
sight of the truth, that as the natural man re- 
ceives not, so it cannot communicate the things of 
the Spirit of God, “for they are foolishness unto 
him : neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.”— Quakerism not Evanes- 
cent but Enduring. 


—— ee —-—- 
For “ The Friend.” 


Musings and Memories. 
INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


The influence of example is much greater than 
we are willing to believe. I have recently read a 
narrative of a religious man, in which it is related 
that conversing with his two brothers, who also 
were cross-bearing christians, they acknowledged 
to each other that the uniforwly “consistent and 


upright conduct” of an uncle, with whoin they | 


dwelt, had been the means, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of leading “ each of them to think seriously 
about the salvation of his own soul.’”’ What a 
happy and effective preacher was that uncle. 
Well, if a good example is often productive of 


good, the tendency of an evil one is as great! 


towards evil. Not only are the openly depraved 
sowing the seeds of sin along the path of life they 
are treading, but the lukewarm, the indifferent, 
the inconsistent professors of religion, are doing 
the same thing. Often individuals who have been 
met with by the visitations of the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit, who have in humility submitted thereto, 
and have attained to some degree of christian con- 
sistency in their walking, have been stumbled at 
the sight of the actions of those they have esteew- 
ed religious, and have been turned aside from 
their high calling in Christ Jesus. Ah! how oftea 
do we find individuals who, through inward exer- 
cise and the powerful baptisms of the Holy Spirit, 
have had the outward contaminations of corrupt 
nature washed away, instead of going onward 
towards perfection, have settled down into plain- 
looking, decent-walking, moral men, in whom the 


living virtue of Truth seems to have died out, or|away from. 


at most to be very far from being in dominion in 
their hearts. Such men are always weak in the 
faith, and very dangerous examples to others. 
Their conversation, although it may be clear from 
any-thing openly corrupt, is yet not such as be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ Jesus. These are 
great stumbling blocks to the newly awakeued, 
earnest enquirers after Truth. We have the case 
recorded of a woman who, under many religious 
exercises, was brought through the leadings and 
counsels of the Holy Spirit, to the acknowledg- 
went of the Truth as held by Friends, who was so 
stumbled at the lifeless condition of the members 
of the Society, where she dwelt, that she could not 
enter into religious membership with them. That 
she did not altogether lose her own religious at- 
tainmeuts was well,—but how much greater her 
growth might have been if she had found amongst 
them a body of living members of the church 
militant, who, instead of chattily talking of com- 
mon-place matters; of dresses and parties, of crops 
and business, the concerns of their neighbours, 
or endeavouring to lesson in her eyes the im- 
portance of the testimonies of the Society as to 
plainness or other things, had been prepared tu 
extend to her in spirit the holy loving invitation, 


f uttering sentiments calling in question the prin- 
ciples of the Society thou art a member of? Art 
thou free from dropping any hints of narrow- 
mindedness about those, whose only offence is in 
their honest desire to leave the doctrines and tes- 
timonies which they have received through the 
favour of the Most High, from their fathers, as a 
precious inheritance unimpaired to their children.. 
[f thou art not clear in this matter, then thou art 
a stumbling block. Remember the declaration of 
our Lord, that he who should offend one of the 
little ones who believed in Him, it were better 
that a millstone should be tied around their necks, 
and they cast into the sea. 

Many years ago I was well acquainted with a 
young man of a pretty determiued character, who, 
after a long resistance to the convictions of duty, 
took up the cross to his strong natural will, and 
put on an attire which, in the eye of the world, 
‘proclaimed him to bea Friend. Soon after making 
this change, an individual of whom he had little 
personal acquaintance, but whom he knew to be 
an invalid, and supposed from his réputation to be 
a faithful and consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, out of sympathy and kindly feelings, 
‘offered to accompany him to his own home, several 
hundred miles distant. The proposal was gladly 
accepted, but on their journey, the young man 
observed some striking inconsistencies in the con- 
duct of his companion, which proved very serious 
stumbling blocks to him. On returning from this 
intended labour of love, the offended little one 
threw off the cross, he had taken upon him,—cast 
aside the plain garb which after great conflict and 
suffering he had put on, and for a long period en- 
deavoured to persuade himself that a plain coat 
was nothing but a covering for hypocrisy. He 
was not, however, forsaken in his rebellious con- 
duct, and many merciful baptisms and inward con- 
flicts were apportioned to him, until after a further 
fifteen years of wilderness travel, he was once 
more prepared to bow to the requiring of duty, 
and to take up the cross he had so loug turned 
All this farther sojourn in the land 
of disobedience appeared mainly due to the incon- 
sistencies,—the stumbling block which this. un- 
faithful professor of the Truth put in bis way. 
The unfaithful professor himself lived to be dis- 
owned from the Society of Friends, although at 
one time of great account in it. 

It is well for every one to mark his own doings 
—to consider the influence he is exerting on those 
around him. In every portion of our earth-travel 
we are leaving a trace,—some impression for good 
or for evil. A few mornings ago, looking from 
wy parlour window, I saw on the brick pavement 
in my yard the plainly visible record of the night 
wauderings of a snail. Every turn he had made, 
from a direct onward course—and they were ve 
many—were there written down in silver slime. It 
struck me, whiist musing on it, that we, also, were 
leaving a record of our devious wanderings. Our 
sins and transgressions, unless blotted out through 
the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, will stand as an 
awful record against us,—and some traces of the 
good or evil influence of our example may, per- 
haps be found written io the faithfulness or un- 
faithfulness of those amongst whom we have 
walked. Qh how happy will it be at the last, ‘for 
the humble christian who, having no might nor 





ency in religious education, and the absence of|‘come and have fellowship with us, for truly our'strength in himself, yet through submission to the 

































































































































































































































































































































sanotifying power of the Lord Jesus, and the holy | off the branches of a tree bearing good fruit, should 
— influence which he has vouchsafed, has|engraft in all of them scions producing fruit bitter 
and worthless. 


en kept a living example of true christian purity 
and perfection on his heavenward course. Such 
are ministers of the gospel in life and conversa- 
tion, if not in word, and have a large influence 
for good wherever their lot is cast. The Lord 
who accepts their obedience, will number them 
amongst those who, haying turned many to right- 
eousness,”“‘ shine as the stars forever and ever.” 
I remember a narrative which I have some- 
where read to this effect: A person in riding 
in the country, observed an acquaintance, some 
distance from his own residence, grafting a thrifty 
young apple tree which had sprung up on the 
public highway, and which extended some branch- 
es quite over the road. On speaking with the 
eran about his employment there, he said, that 
eing engaged in grafting in his own garden, he 
had remembered this thrifty young tree, which 
had a situation favourable for good bearing, and 
he thought he would set some grafts in it. He 
said, “1 thought I would graft some good, early 
apples, the best kind, perhaps they will do some- 
body some good.” The grafts grew thriftily, and 
the fruit has without doubt, long before this time, 
administered satisfaction to many a passer by, and 
rhaps to none more than to the kind grafter 
imself. On considering this gencrous act, I have 
thought that a real consistent christian, who in 
the varied business of the world was always faith- 
ful to his Saviour, was himself like a road-side 
tree, grafted with good fruit. As the man who 
grafted that thrifty young apple tree, could not 
tell who would be partakers of the benefit in com- 
ing years, so no one can tell who, or how many 
may become partakers of a good man’s honest con- 
sistentexample. The apple tree had its one season 
of the year in which to bestow its fruit, but the 
kindly fruits of a religious life are always in sea- 
son. Perhaps the fruit produced in the winter of 
suffering and affliction, is even more desirable, 
more attractive, more spirit strengthening to be- 
holders than those given forth in the spring time 
of hopeful feelings, or in a summer of prosperity. 
What a pleasant world, amidst all its necessary 
trials, sufferings and bereavements, this would be, 
if every one were not only seeking to put good 
fts into the sources of enjoyments for the poor, 
joing them good in every way they find open, but 
by an ever watchful promptness in the exercise of 
the christian graces, be setting by example, the 
rafts of better fruit, into some of the poor neg- 
ected human trees in the highways and hedges, 
as well as into some who, though in the hot-house 
forcing beds of prosperity, yet being still in their 
natural states, are producing no good fruits. 
Beside the ever active influence for good of a 
religious life, there are many opportunities, dear 
reader, for thee to benefit or at least to impart 
comfort to some body or other. Just pause and 
consider as thou art perusing this. Look around 
thee,—is there no apple tree by the way-side to 
be grafted? Are there none to whom, by a little 
exercise of christian charity, thou canst cause as 
leasant a gratification as the gift of swect fruit? 
member, a cup of cold water rightly given has 
its reward, and few men, women or children, walk 
in so circumscribed a’ path that they cannot, if 
their hearts are in the work, do more than that. 
A smile bestowed on some humble one, a kindly 
word spoken, a mite in love handed, may be as 


good grafts set in their hearts, producing sweet 
ruits of kindly affection. 


Good grafts of kindness and christian love, may 
often be readily set, but it is quite as easily to set 






















of others. 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF DECAY. 

TRANSLATED FROM AN ANCIENT SPANISH POEM. 
Oh! let the soul its slambers break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 

To see how soon 
Life, in its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 

Come stealing on. 


Selected. 


And while we view the rolling tide, 

Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day, 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Like them decay. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on 
O'er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble rivulet’s glide 
To that sad wave; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Witbin the grave. 


Our birth is but a starting-place; 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal; 
There all our glittering toys are brought— 
That path alone, of all unsonght, 
Is found of all. 


See, then, how poor and little worth 
Are ull those glittering toys of earth 
s That lure us here | 
Dreams of a slcep that death must break. 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
We disappear. 


Long e’re the damp of death can blight, 
The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away. 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair— 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that roved so light and gay, 

The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome, and wo! 

When age comes on. 


—_——~>—_—_—_ 


é 3 It is a great or absolute mockery, to go and sit 
the grafts which produce bad fruits. How evil/down befure the Lord iu meetiugs in a careless 


sed should we deem that man, who cutting | manner. 





Such, as far as evil example can 
go, is the result of a wicked, ungodly, or luke- 
warm condition of spirit, manifesting itself in our| household. In every situation of life, high or 
intercourse with the world. Such is the effect 

of the influence of those, who by conduct or con- 


ersation, are putting stumbling blocks in the way | formation should interfere with intellectual acquire. 
It will be well for us all to consider| ment or elegant accomplishment. A well-regulated 
seriously,—am I, in my daily walk, in all my inter- 
course with my fellow men, setting such an ex-|ten years old, she should be accustomed to take 
ample as may, with the Lord’s blessing, prove as 
good grafts, producing fruits to his praise, or am 
I walking so unsteadily, manifesting so much of|formed, such as her own mending, washing the 
unsubdued nature,—so much of the spirit of the 
god of this world,—so much coldness and apathy 
towards good,—as that if any one should be infiu- 
enced by me, should, so to speak, take grafts from 
my tree, no fruit of holiness or christian dedica- 
tion can possibly spring therefrom ! 





Domestic Duties—A knowledge of domestig 
duties is beyond all price to a woman. Eve 
one of our sex ought to know how to sew, and 
knit, and mend, and cook, and superintend a 


low, this sort of knowledge is of great advantage, 
There is no necessity that the gaining of such in. 


mind can find time for all. When agirl is nine or 
some regular share in household duties, and to feel 
responsible for the manner in which her part is per. 


cups and putting them in place, cleaning silver, 
or dusting and arranging parlours. This should 
not be occasionally, and neglected whenever she 
feels it convenient; she should consider it her 
department. When older than twelve, girls should 
begin to take turn in superintending the house. 
hold, making puddings, pies, cakes, &c.; to learn 
effectually to do these things themselves, and not 
stand by and see others do them. 











































Wholesome Advice for Children. — Susanna 
Moore, during her last illness, cautioned her eldest 
daughter against the reading of hurtful books. 
She said that such had been offered to her when 
she was young; but that she had refused to read 
them; and that she now found the advantage’of 
such an abstinence. There are some truths that 
young people can scarcely know, but by the testi- 
mony of the experience of their elders: and I am 
willing to assure them, that vain and defiling 
things impressed on the memory in youth, will 
often turn up in more advanced life, at times when 
the awakened mind, knowing their polluting ten- 
dencies, would gladly cast them away. In her 
more private conference with her husband, among 
many other things, she desired him not to have 
her children taught to draw; and not to permit 


them to go much from home on visits.— Piety 
Promoted. 


For “ The Friend.” 

Believing the following letter of Lydia Ann 
Barclay might be of use to the readers of “The 
Friend,” I should like to have it published in its 
columns, if the editors think best so to do. 

Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 

My Dear Frienps,—My mind has been for 
many months past much exercised towards my 
dear friends, who occupy the station of overseer 
amongst us, and recently still more so since the 
subject of a revision and addition to them has been 
before us, so as to bring me under the feeling that 
I shall not be clear in the sight of my great Mas- 
ter, without taking up the pen to each or most of 
them at this time, whether new or old. Great, 
indeed, is the responsibility of the station you 
fill, dear Friends, inasmuch as to you is peculiarly 
committed the testimonies of the Spirit of Truth, 
to uphold and promote them before and among 
the whole flock, both by example, as well as by & 
tender and faithful watching over and labouring 
with the flock, for this purpose—whether it be in 
informing the ignorant, strengthening the weak, 
encouraging the tender, seeking out the scattered, 
cautioning the unwary, or warning the unruly; 
and where further steps are necessary, that they 
be taken in true love and meekness, yet with holy 
firmness, that the cause of Truth may not be 
lowered by any remissness on your parts who are 
appointed as watchers upon the walls. These are 
important dutics indeed, and they had need to be 
clean-handed and of garments unspotted, who are 
called unto them—and none can rightly perform 
them but such as have the precious cause of Truth 
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at heart, love it above all, yea, are united to it by for nothing but a sincere love to the cause or king-| parts of the room. The shutters, which were 
subjection to the Spirit of Truth. Such as these|dom of Christ, the truth, both in your hearts, my|closed, having been opened, a dreadful sight was 
are constrained first ‘to take heed unto them-{dear Friends, and in our meeting generally, could| presented. The deceased was found lying back 


selves,” to see that their own conduct is consistent |induce or enable me thus faithfully to write. 
jn all respects with the testimony of Truth, and 
that they rule their own families well; for if there|}own great weakness and liability to be tempted 
be inconsistency in their families, their own hands |and to fall any and every moment, were it not for 
will be weakened, yea, tied, and their mouths|heavenly goodness and mercy still following and 
stopped from speaking for their Master. Moreover, |upholding! Oh, look not at the poor instrument 


in an arm-chair quite dead, and in an advanced 


And [ trust also with tenderness, considering my| state of decomposition, having no doubt been dead 


for several days. He was dressed out in a very 
dirty state, and by his side lay the remains of some 
food. There was not the slightest vestige of bed 
or bedding, and the deceased must for twenty 


they (the true overseers) must be grave and sober, |in any way, but look to the Lord who can and will|years have slept in the same chair. In other parts 


pot light or encouraging lightness—their wives|touch and quicken the heart, humble the spirit, 
must “not be slanderers,” they must not be|and strengthen the soul; and oh! let it be so, let 
«double tongued” (not appearing one thing to one, | it be so, saith all that is alive in me, who remains 
and another thing to another, ) for a double tongue | your sincere and affectionate friend, 

roceeds from a double mind, from a heart that is L. A. BARCLAY. 
not perfectly for the truth, but only partly so, and Sn 

“a double-minded man is unstable in all his For “The Friend.” 
ways,” he has no sound bottom, as it were, no| The eccentricities of human nature are exhibited 
true judgment, but is shifting about according to|among the English, as often and as strikingly as 
circumstances. Neither must they be “ greedy of among any other people, sometimes giving rise to 
filthy lucre ;” that is, of the favour, or good esteem, | incidents strangely wild, or terribly tragic. Ina 
or honour of man, for that would hinder them) London paper there was recently given an inves- 
from purely seeking and acting for the honour of| tigation by a coroner’s jury of the circumstances 
God, and the promotion of his cause of truth.|connected with the death of George Blamire, a 
Oh! how faithfully will these, then, “take heed | barrister, said to be wealthy, and aged nearly 80 
to the flock of God over whom they are made over-|years. The following accofnt is given : 

seers,” for being quickened by His life, humbled| “For the last twenty years G. Blamire resided 
by His power, and strengthened by His grace day|at No. 1 Adam street, Adelphi, in almost total 
by day, how tender and susceptible will they be|seclusion, no person, under any pretense whatever, 
tothe things of Christ, so that they cannot but) being allowed to enter the three rooms in his occu- 
seek them more than their own things! How| pation on the first floor. His meals were prepared 
jealous will they be of His honour, and if any|by his housekeeper, and were left on a tray at the 
thing grieves His Spirit, either in themselves or|door of the ante-room, and then taken in by him- 
others, they will feel as if the apple of the eye|self; and although many times in a state of ill 
were hurt? They will have a true sense of what|health, he refused to have medical aid, but used 
is against the truth, and what for the truth,/to have sent in from a chemist’s a quantity of dif- 
whether in themselves or others, for the true life|ferent medicines. All communications to him 
will give them a true sight and feeling. Oh!|were received in the same way as his meals; and 
this is the precious oneness with the Truth, by|for upward of a year past he never left the house. 


subjection to the Spirit of Truth that we want 
more and more amongst us, dear Friends, and how 
do I long that you, who are in the above import- 
ant statiou, may in an especial manuer seek after 
itfor your own sakes and for the good of the flock. 
Oh, I- beseech you to feel after and earnestly crave | 
for the humbling influences of the Lord’s power | 
upon your spirits, from day to day, and He will! 
not fail to bring you down first in yourselves, and | 
then to quicken you with fresh life and feeling 
towards himself and His pure cause, and then you 
will be constrained by love to him, to look round | 


He was stated by M. James, solicitor, of Ely Place, 
to have been a gentleman of considerable ability, 
and, although very eccentric in his habits, of per- 
fectly sound mind, and capable of. managing his 
property, which consisted, among others, of large 
estates in Cumberland and Cardiff. His time was 
chiefly speut, it is believed, in reading and writing, 
the society of men being entirely dispensed witn. 
The housekeeper, M. Palmer, deposed to many of 
the aboye facts, and further added that she went 
up as usual with his dinner, but received no reply 
at the door; and although she frequently called 


and see what there is for you to do for Him towards | him, she did not again see him alive. Becoming 
the flock over whom you are appointed—where |alarmed, she made a communication to the police, 
the weak may be strengthened, where those who|and the door was broken open, when a scene was 
are tender may be encouraged even to still greatgr| presented which almost defies description. The 
tenderness to Divine convictions; how the scattered | floor of the ante-room was found to be strewn with 
may be sought out and gathered to a closer atten-|hundreds of newspapers, writings, &c., chairs, 
tion to the dear Shepherd’s voice, as well as the |table, and other articles of furniture. The left- 
unwary cautioned against unseen dangers, &c.|hand room (which is some forty feet in length and 
Oh! it must be a humbling station, it ought to be|overlooking the river) presented even a more ex- 
a humbling station to be rightly filled; for the|traordinary appearance. At one end was a hand- 


Mere appointment is not the qualification nor the 
authority—but the Lord’s humbling power must | 
daily be waited for. His fresh anointing, day by) 
day sought after to keep you alive unto his cause, 
as also to enable you to keep your own hands clean 
and garments unspotted, that your hands be not 
im any wise weakeved, and to enable you to watch | 
over yourselves first, and then to watch over others | 
in His fear. Oh, let us humble ourselves under| 
the Lord’s mighty and good hand, that shows us| 
any and all our weaknesses, and He will help us 
With a little help from season to season; enabling 
us to withstand the enemy’s besetments and temp- 
tations, and to overcome even our bodily weak- 





some chimney-glass, some twelve feet in height, 
covered with dust and ‘cobwebs. The furniture, 
of very handsome description, was in an equally 
dusty state, while the dust lay on everything to 
nearly an inch in thickness. The floor was strewn 
with a mass of articles, consisting of trunks, papers, 
and books of science and law of much value. There 
were also three large bags filled with new boots, 
and several silver spoons lay upon the sideboards, 
and packages of candles, clothing, &c., were heaped 
up in all parts in the utmost confusion. Near the 


| doorway, and leaning against the wall, was a paint- 


ing of the Crucifixion, about twelve feet by four 
feet, said to be of great value, but which was also 


nesses, or show us what we should do that we hurt| covered with dust. The right-hand room displayed 
not His precious cause in any wise! I trust you|a similar scene of dirt and confusion—furniture, 
Will receive this in the love in which it is sent ;|Looks, paintings, &c., being piled up in different 


of the room were scraps of bread, bottles of wine 
and medicine,—this, as well as the other rooms, 
being almost impassable, while the light of day 
had evidently been shut out for years. Upona 
further search made by the police, £7 17s. in a 
bag, a gold and silver watch, twenty-six silver 
articles, and other valuables, were found, while 
upon the floor were scattered thirty keys. A sur- 
geon made a post-mortem examination, from which 
it was shown that death had resulted from ex- 
haustion from low fever, accelerated by neglect. 
Other evidence showed that the deceased was a 
single man, and had no near relatives; but a will 
was made by him, which is in the hands of his 
legal adviser at Carlisle. He was further said to 
have been very charitable and honourable. The 
coroner, in summing up, described the case as one 
of the most extraordinary in his experience; and 
the jury returned a verdict ‘that death was caused 
by exhaustion from low fever, accelerated by the 
deceased’s neglect.’ ” 
eS 

The Sure Way.—Wait for the presence of the 
great God, and our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and be not so childish as to be tossed with men’s 
words without life. And run not after their 
liberties, which they have got into their notions ; 
for thou that doest so will not abide in the Truth; 
and so thou mayest come to be shaken, and shake 
others who look at words. But wait every one in 
particular (in the measure that God giveth) upon 
God, in the fear of God, then your hearts will be 
kept clean; and this is the sure way. And wait 
all to have the Son made manifest in you, and the 
Son alone to set you free in yourselves in particu- 
lar, and all that are made free by the Son are one. 
But the first nature that would have liberty, must 
go into captivity; which they that live in their 
carpal reasoning, seek freedom for, but here is 
man deceived in his first birth—George Fox, 
Epistle, 1698. 

— 

An Out-door Cellar.—It is very unwise to 
store a large quantity of vegetables in the cellar 
of a farm-house, even if it is of sufficient capacity. 
In the latter part of the winter there will be some 
decay, and nothing can be more detrimental to 
health than living over a mass of decaying vege- 
table matter. But few cellars are large enough 
to hold the product of the farm that requires 
winter storage.. As we devote more attention to 
the economical feeding of stock, the necessity of 
good root cellars will be felt more seriously. 
Carrots, beets, parsnips, cabbage, and the like, 
require cellar room. A sandy hillside is the best 
place for making a cellar, as in this situation good 
drainage is secured, as well as easy access. A 
good cellar, however, can be made in any place 
where the water will not be within three or four 
feet of the surface. Especial pains must be taken 
to secure good drainage. Dig down as far as 
drainage will allow, and throw the earth back, to 
be used in banking up. If rough stones are to 
be used, they are best for the walls ; if not, posts 
and planks will answer. A strong ridge pole is 
necessary, which must be supported by posts. 
Bank up the sides with earth, and plank the roof, 
and cover with straw or leaves, over which rough 
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boards, or something of the kind, must be placed, 
to prevent blowing off. An easy entrance should 
be made at the front, by digging down the earth 
in a gradual slope; and as this part will be ex- 
posed to the weather, it should be made double ; 
and if of boards, filled between with straw. Where 
stone is used, a space for air is sufficient.— Mich. 
Farmer. 
For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Freedmen's Relief Association, 


The contributors to the funds now being raised 
to relieve the southern freedmen, will doubtless be 
intcrested to hear what progress has been made in 
the work. The following synopsis has been pre- 
pared somewhat hastily; and while time has not 
allowed of making the details as full as would be 
desirable, a general idea may be gained of the 
action of the Executive Board. At the meeting 
held in the committee room of the Arch Street 
Meeting-House on the twelfth ultimo, the sub- 
scription list which had been previously opened, 
reached the sum of about three thousand five 
hundred dollars. The Board immediately com- 
menced active operations, forming a system of by- 
laws, and dividing themselves into committees, 
in order that the work might go on steadily in the 
interim between the meetings. Clothing material 
was purchased and distributed to sewing societies ; 
but afterwards the plan was adopted of cutting out 
all material, according to patterns furnished by 
the Women’s Aid Society, men being employed | 
for this purpose who make it a special profession, | 
and who can use their shears upon twelve or 
twenty-four thicknesses at a time, depending upon 
the material. 

A room for the purposes of the Association was 
kindly offered, free of expense, by George W. 
Taylor, in the second story of the building N. W. 
corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, (entrance 501 
Cherry,) where all material and partly worn cloth- 
ing are received, garments cut out and folded up 
with the appropriate trimmings, and whence they 
are daily despatched to sewing societies, both 
within and out of the city. Friends generally, are 
invited to visit the room, where from 8 o’clock in 
the morning until sometimes 10 at night, a busy 
scene may be witnessed. Without the valuable 
coéperation of the Women’s Aid Society, it would 
be very difficult to carry on the work with any 
degree of expedition or accuracy. They take charge 
of placing together in bundles the parts of the 
garments, and of cutting out the smaller work, 
&e., while the purchasing, packing, procuring of 


permits, shipment of boxes, book-keeping, &c., are| many matters in which they have been heretofore 
attended to by the Committee on Purchasing and|ignorant, and to give them some lessons in the 


Forwarding. The meetings of the Board are also 
held in the same room, the stated meetings occur- 
ring at 74 o’clock, on the first Third-day evening of 
every month ; but the press of business has, so far, 
compelled an adjournment from week to week, 
when the reports of the Treasurer, of the standing 
committees, (which are seven in number,) and of 
special committees, are heard and deliberated upon. 
Believing that their first duty was to provide as 
promptly as possible for the relief of cases of great- 
est destitution, the Board have been hastening for- 
ward suitable warm clothing to Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi; and in this connection it might be stated 
that Samuel R. Shipley, president of the Board, 
is now on his way to visit the whole Mississippi 
district, to inspect the camps and ascertain the 
actaal condition of the people, to learn where the 
greatest destitution prevails, and particularly to 
arrange for the location of reliable agents at dif- 
ferent points, to receive and distribute the cloth- 
ing forwarded from this city. The Board would 





clothing to make up, would return it as soon as 
practicable; and they would also be pleased to 
hear of the formation of new sewing circles, in 
order that they may send off as much as possible 
before the greatest severity of winter overtakes 
those for whom the goods are intended. 

The following are some statistics of work done 
at the room of the Association. 5139 garments 
have been cut out, at the date of this writing, 
which have been distributed to 82 sewing soci- 


eties and individuals, together with about 1900} poverty by a love of display 


yards of material uncut. 1493 finished garments 
have been returned ; and there have been packed 
18 large boxes for the South and Southwest, con- 
taining 2741 pieces of clothing, (of which 269 were 

artly worn,) and 180 pairs of boots and shoes, 


world die in the public institutions—workhouses 
hospitals, asylums, or prisons. Nearly one ry 
eleven of the deaths is in the workhouse. Ever 
sixth person dies a pauper or a criminal! And 
how great a number who barely manage to esca 
this fate. The severe competition for subsistence 
and wealth which characterizes London life is g 
terrible ordeal forany human being to pass through, 
Cities are centres of great temptations, in which 
many persons sink every _ from wealth to 
eyond their incomes, 
Others again are tempted still deeper, and forsake 
the paths of virtue for those of vice. It is re. 
lated that of the eight thousand convicts in in. 
stitutions near London, one thousand were born in 
affluence, and had received a classical education, 


and 30 blankets. A part of the garments sent off| Allured by the vices of gambling, in attending 


had been made, previous to the formation of the 
Association, by the Women’s Aid Society, the two 
now operating together. 

As the arrangements are now more nearly per- 
fected than at the first, the Association will be able 
to forward several cases per week, the amount de- 
pending principally upon the number willing to 
engage in working up the material, and the supply 
of funds for its purchagé. Every one must be fami- 
liar with the very great advance in the price of all 
kinds of fabrics, so that probably not more than one- 
third or one-fourth can be procured fora certain sum, 
of what might have been had forthe same before the 
war commenced. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the work may not be allowed to cease for lack of 
means to carry it on; and it is gratifying to be 
able to state that the members of our religious 
society generally seem alive to the importance of 
the undertaking, and manifest their interest, by 
substantial aid. Donations in clothing not too 
much worn, are particularly acceptable, as they can 
be immediately sent off, and require no further 
expenditure of time or money. The Board, while 
acknowledging the kind labours of Friends in coun 
try districts, would further ask that some one would 
be wil'ing to act for them in each particular meet- 
ing, to receive contributions in moneyand clothing, 


sportive scenes, they squandered their patrimony; 
and being tempted, committed crime, thus sink- 
ing to the degraded condition of felons. London 
has always been an alluring city to provincial 
youth. Goldsmith declared that in his day 
thousands died there yearly from broken hearts, 
stricken by poverty; and to-day similar scenes are 
witnessed and like sorrows experienced to an ex- 
tent unimagined by the sensitive poet.— Scientific 
American. 
—_.¢- 
For “ The Friend.” 

There is certainly nothing commendable ‘in 
heaping up riches, nor is the possession of great 
wealth evidence that the owner is distinguished 
for anything that ennobles him; but men of vast 
pecuniary resources may become so connected with 
national enterprises and finance, as to make them 
notorious, and it is worth while to know something 
about them. This is the case with the Rothschilds, 
and we therefore give our readers the following: 

“ Among all the congresses held this summer, 
of princes, lawyers, musicians, schoolmasters, social 
science men, political economists, and a hundred 
others, one very notable meeting has almost es- 
caped public attention. A few days ago our Paris 
correspondent told us that a congress of the mem- 


and to establish sewing circles for making up ma-|bers of the illustrious house of Rothschild has 


terial. Letters of inquiry addressed to any mem- 
ber of the Board will meet with prompt attention. 

While the more pressing physical wants of the 
freedmen have first engaged the attention of the 
Association, they have not been unmindful of the 
advantages that might accrue to these people from 
the supervision and instruction of some person or 
persons willing for a time to settle among them, 
to show them how to provide for themselves in 


entrance upon their new life. Since the formation 
of the Association, a teacher, Rachel Dennis, has 
gone, under its auspices, to Yorktown, and our 
friend John C. Tatum (a member of the Execu- 
tive Board) has volunteered his services to act as 
superintendent and agent of the Association for 
that district, and has entered upon his labours. 
Reports of their operations will be from time to 
time laid before the contributors. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 15th, 1863. 

Wealth, Power, and Crime of London.—The 
city of London now covers an area of one hundred 
and twenty square miles, and contains a popula- 
tion of about three million souls. It is stated in 
a late report of the Registrar-General that its 
population has increased, since 1860, at the rate 
of one thousand per week. It far surpasses any 
other city on the face of the earth in wealth, and, 
alas! it must also be added, in human misery 
also. The Registrar-General records the lamenta- 










been sitting at Paris. The purport of the meet- 
ing was nothing less than to rearrange the domin- 
ions of the great banking dynasty. In one word, 
the great object of the Rothschild congress was to 
reduce the five branches of the house who now 
rule Europe to four, and following the example of 
Garibaldi, to strike another sovereign of Naples 
from the list of reigning monarchs. Henceforth 
there are to be but four kings of the house of 
Rothschild, with secure thrones at London, Paris, 
Vienna, and Frankfort. 

“Tt is now exactly a hundred years since a poor 
Jew, called Mayer Anselm, made his appearance 
at the city of Hanover, barefooted, with a sack on 
his shoulders, and a bundle of rags on his back. 
Successful in trade, like most of his co-religionists, 
he returned to Frankfort at the end of a few years 
and set up a small shop in the ‘ Jew Lane,’ over 
which hung the signboard of a red shield, called 
in German, Rothschild. As a dealer in old and 
rare coins, he made the acquaintance of the Serene 
Elector of Hesse Cassel, who, happening to be in 
want of a confidential agent for various open and 
secret purposes, appointed the shrewd-looking 
Mayer Anselm to the post. The Serene. Elector 
being compelled soon after to fly his country, 


to several millions of florins. With the instinct 
of his race, Anselm did not forget to put the 
money out on good interest, so that, before Napo- 
leon was gone to Elba, and the illustrious elector 
had returned to Cassel, the capital had more than 


be glad if sewing societies which have received|ble fact that one in six of those who leave the|doubled. The ruler of Hesse Cassel thought it 


Mayer Anselm took charge of his cash, amounting © 
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almost a marvel to get his money safely returned 
from the Jew Lane of Frankfort, and at the Con- 
gress of Vienna was never tired of singing the 


raises of his Hebrew agent to all the princes of 


Europe. The dwellers under the sign of the Red 

Shield laughed in their sleeves, keeping carefully 

to themselves the great fact that the electoral two 

nillions of florins had brought them four mil- 

lions of their own. Never was honesty a better 
licy. 

“ Haver Anselm died in 1812, without having 
the supreme satisfaction of hearing his honesty 
extolled by kings and princes. He left five sons, 
who succeeded him in the banking and money- 
Jending business, and who, conscious of their social 
yalue, dropped the name of Anselm and adopted 
the higner-sounding one of Rothschild, taken from 
the signboard over the paternal house. Qn his 
death-bed their father had taken a solemn oath 
from all of them to hold his four millions well to- 
gether, and they have faithfully kept the injune- 
tion. But the old city of Frankfort clearly was 
too narrow a realm for the fruitful sowing of four 
nillions; and, in consequence, the five were de- 
termined after a while to extend their sphere of 
operations by establishing branch banks at the 
chief cities of Europe. The eldest son, Anselm, 
born in 1773, remained at Fraukfort; the second, 
Solomon, born in 1774, settled at Vienna; the 
third, Nathan, born in 1777, went to London ; the 
fourth, Charles, the enfant terrible of the family, 
established himself in the soft climate of Naples, 
and the fifth and the youngest, James, born in 
1792, took up his residence at Paris. Strictly 
united, the wealth and power of the five Roths- 
childs were vested in the eldest born; neverthe- 
less, the shrewdest of the sons of Mayer Anselm, 
and the heir of his genius, Nathan, the third son, 
soon took the reins of government into his own 
hands. By his faith in Wellington and the flesh 


and the muscle of British soldiers, he nearly | 


doubled the fortune of the family, gaining more 
than a million sterling by the sole battle of Water- 
loo, the news of which he carried to England two 
days earlier than the mail. The weight of the 
solid millions gradually transferred the aseendency 
in the family from Germany to England, making 
London the metropolis of the reigning dynasty of 
Rothschild. 

“Like the royal families of Europe, the mem- 


bers of the house of Rothschild only intermarry|up in a school-room and kept at study or recita- 


with each other. 
daughter of his brother Solomon ; his son Edmond, 
heir apparent of the French line, was united to 








| ! 
‘of the family to marry, for the benefit of the race, wishes of a large proportion of the parents of the 
beyond the range of tirst cousinship. ischolars attending. ‘Their efforts are unceasing 
| “ What has led to the exclusion of the Neapoli- to keep these schools among first-class seminaries, 
\tan line of Rothschild seems to have been the con-| where the children of Friends in the city and vi- 
\stant exercise of a highly blamable liberality un-|cinity may place their children, with full confi- 
jheard of in the annals of the family. Charles, dence that they will be well instructed in all those 
prodigal son of Mayer Anselm, actually presented, |studies which are embraced in a sound English 
in the year 1846, ten thousand ducats to the or-|education, and where care will be constantly exer- 
phan asylum of St. Carlo, ut Naples, and the son|cised to preserve them from contamination, and 
and heir of Charles Gustavus has given repeated jinstil into them a love for the christian doctrines 
signs of his inclination to fullow in the footsteps |and testimonies held by Friends. There may be 
of his father. Such conduct, utterly unbecoming |some objections urged against them—such as those 
of the policy of the house of Rothschild, could \alluded to by our correspondent—and it is pro- 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed, and accordingly |bable we shall be disappointed if we expect to 
|—we quote the rumor of Paris journalism—the | make them faultless, but we feel confident that 
\decheance of the Neapolitan line has been pro-|for the instruction imparted, the order maintained, 
nounced. However, Baron Gustavus de Roths-|and the kind and interested feeling cultivated be- 
\child is not to retire into private life, like famous /|tween teachers and pupils, they will compare most 
Charles V., with only a cassock on his shoulders|favourably with any other institutions of similar 
jand a prayer book io his hand, but is allowed to|kind. We can heartily commend them to the 
take with him a small fortune of 150,000,000) patronage of all our members, some of whom, we 
francs, or about six millions sterling—a mere |japprehend, are not aware of the value of the bene- 
crumb from the table of the descendants of poor | fit conferred by the Monthly Meetings in the city 
Mayer Anselm, who wandered shoeless through \in maintaining these seminaries. 
the electorate of good King George III. It is} We can, nevertheless understand the feeling of 
certain that no romaage of royalty is equal to the |solicitude that promps “ A Concerned Parent” to 
romance of the house of Rothschild.—London \call attention to the disadvantages which she 
Globe. thinks are attached to the present plan of one 
== | daily session, and we would be glad were we able 
THE FRIEND. to point out a way in which they could be obviated, 
x and yet keep pace with the extension of modern 
TWELFTH MUNTH 19, 1363. education, within the usually allotted time. But 
—— unless the course of studies embraces fewer 
We have received a communication from “ A|branches, or the time for going to school is much 
|Concerned Parent,”’ respecting the evils attending | lengthened, mgst of these disadvantages will be 
one session a day in the Select Schools in this city. experienced, whether the child goes to school once 
It is hardly suitable for publication, and probably |ot twice a day. 
was not intended to appear in our coluwns. Single| In regard to the temptation to boys to pass part 
and double daily sessions have each disadvantages, |of their unoccupied afternoons in the streets, we 
aud not a little has been said and written, for or|know of no better plan for counteracting it, than 
against that plan which was advuecated or de- | to so multiply the innocent entertainments and 
nounced. A great deal depends upon the tact of |the agreeable employments of home, as to make it 
the teachers, and the manner in which they occu-/| the most desirable place upon earth to the child; 
py the time and attention of the scholars. Young jand this can be generally accomplished by affee- 
‘children cannot direct their attention, loug, to any | tivnate and intelligent parents, who take pains to 
one object with advantage, and if the immature |make themselves acquainted with the dispositions 
‘brain is exercised too continuously, at the expense jof their children, and sympathizing with their 
lof the muscular system, it will undoubtedly suffer. | youthful feelings, make suitable effurts to provide 
Four and a half hours—from nine to half-past|for their rational enjoyment. Above all, the uni- 
one—would be a long time for a child to be shut|form exercise of true religious concern for the 
welfare of the child, manifested on their part by 
































James Rothschild married the | tion, were the course not interrupted so as to afford | daily submission to the cross, in life and conver- 


some relaxation. But the time and application |sation, give foree and consistency to parental re- 
are divided and relieved by one or two recesses ;|straint, which rarely fails to keep the child within 


his first cousin, the daughter of Lionel, and grand-\aud change in the subjects studied, relieves the | proper bounds. 


daughter of Nathan Rothschild; and Lionel again 
—M.P. for London—gave his hand is 1836 to his 
first cousin Charlotte, the daughter of Charles 
Rothschild of Naples. It is unnecessary to say 
that, though these watrimonial alliances have kept 
the millions wonderfully together, they have uot 
improved the race of old Mayer Anselm of the 
Red Shield. Already signs of physical weakness 
are becoming visible in the great family. So, at 
least, hint the French papers in their meager 
hotices about the Rothschild congress at Paris. 
From all that can be gathered out of a wilderness 
of canards, thin facts, and thick fiction, it appears 
that the sovereigns of the stock exchange met in 
conference for the double purpose of centralizing 
their money power and widening their matrimonial 
realm. In other words, the five reigning kings, 
descendants, according to the law of primogeni- 
ture, of the five sons of Mayer Anselm, came to 
the decision to reduce their number to four by 
Cutting off the Neapolitan branch of Charles 
Rothschild, while it was likewise decided that per- 
mission should be given to the younger members 


wearisomeness of monotonous impressions, and —— 

greatly lessens the. sense of fatigue. Dvubtless} We ask the attention of our readers to the ex- 
there is danger of overtaskiug the brains of chil-| position of the action of the Executive Board of 
dren, in the modern system of education, where so |The Association of Friends in Philadelphia and 
many branches of learning are attempted to be | vicinity, for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen, to 
taught, and the memory is greatly tasked for the|be found in our pages of to-day. We understand 
repetition of sé much didactic matter. But pa-|there has been about eighteen thousand dollars 
rents exact this from teachers, by depreciating the |subscribed up to the present time, the greater part 
character of schools where the course does uotjof which has been paid in. Nearly or quite four- 
include all the branches usually taught, and by|teen thousand dollars have been expended for 
thinking their children unfairly dealt with, unless| materials, &c., and there is now a large quantity 
they are pushed forward into what are considered|of it-cut out and waiting at the room, corner of 
the higher classes. Cherry and Fifth streets, to be made up. 

* With proper care on the part of teachers, thedan-| The accounts received from different points 
ger to pupils during a protracted session of too long-|show that the destitution of the poor blacks is very 
continued restraint and study, may be warded off, | great, and the numbers requiring immediate relief 
and the same danger attends the repetition of|increasing; so that the appeal to Friends for money, 
the confinement and close attention in an after-|uld clothing, and needle-work, is as urgent as ever. 
noon session, after the powers of body and mind| None need be discouraged from giving, by fears 
have been taxed in the morning. that their bounty will not reach the objects im- 

In adopting one daily session for the Select} tended to be benefitted ; the Society having made, 

|Schools, the committee having their oversight|or taken steps to secure such ageucies as are re- 
| were much influenced, we believe, by the expressed | liable. 











SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
The 


Forrign.—News from England to the 28th ult. 
London Times says, that the British Cabinet has given| 
the most serious attention to the proposed Congress, but} 
with the greatest respect for the Emperor, resolved on 
courteously declining. La France says, that all the con- 
tinental powers had acceded in principle to the Congress, 
except Austria, whose reply had not been received. 
great agitation prevailed in Germany in regard to the 
Holstein question. In Saxony the Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously recognized the claims of the Prince of Au- 
gustenburg, and promised to support the government. 
Two divisions of the Prussian army, numbering 35,000 
men, were under orders and ready to take the field. The 
Wirtemburg government urges an immediate occupation 
of Holstein by the troops of the German Confederation. 
Polish affairs remain unchanged. Two hundred public 
functionaries have been arrested at Warsaw, and con-/| 
demned to Siberia. Telegrams from India announce the 
alarming illness and probable death of Lord Elgin. The 
Liverpool cotton market was active at an advance of 1d. 
Winter red wheat, 8s. 6d. a 8s. 9d. per 100 lbs. 

Unitep States.—The President's message which was 
sent to both Houses of Congress on the 9th inst., is an 
important and valuable state paper. In our limited 
space we can only very briefly refer to some of the sub- 
jects on which it treats. In regard to the suppression 
of the rebellion, he states that the military operations of 
the past year have had the effect of circumscribing it 
within much narrower limits, and by the complete open- 
ing of the Mississippi river, the territory under rebel con- 
trol has been divided into two distinct and widely sepa- 
rated portions, with no practical communication between 
them. Of the emancipation proclamation, he states that 
no servile insurrection or tendency to violence and 
cruelty has marked the measures for emancipating and 
arming the coloured people. Of those who were slaves 
at the beginning of the rebellion, full one hundred thou- 
sand are now in the military service of the United States| 
—about half which number actually bear arms in the 
ranks. Friendly relations have been maintained with 
all foreign Powers. England and France have prevented 
the departure of hostile expeditions from their ports. 
Questions arising out of the war and the blockade have 
been amicably discussed, and as far as possible, accom- 
modated. The new treaty with England, in relation to 
the slave trade, has ended that infamous traffic so far as 
citizens of the United States are concerned init. He 
hopes that the difficulties in Japan may be peacefully 
overcome. The international telegraph across the At- 
lantic, and the telegraphic lines from Washington to the 
Gulf of Mexico, along the Atlantic sea-board of the 
United States, are recommended to Congress. The sys- 
tematic encouragement of foreign immigration is recom- 
mended, in view of the deficiency of labourers in every 
field of industry. Since the blockade was instituted, 
more than one thousand vessels have been captured by 
the United States ships of war; and the value of the 
prizes sent in for adjudication amounts to $13,000,000. 

‘The navy consists of 588 vessels, iucluding those now 
building. Seventy-five are iron-clad armed steamers. 
The President appends to his message a proclamation 
offering a free pardon to all concerned in the rebellion, 
on the condition of their taking au oath of allegiance 
and obedience to the national government and all its 
laws without exception. Several classes of persons are, 
however, excluded from the benefit of the pardon, viz: 
‘All who are or shall have have been civil or diplomatic 
officers or agents of the so-called confederate govern- 
ment; all who have left judicial stations under the United 
States to aid the rebellion; all who are or shall have 
been military or naval officers of said confederate goveru- 
ment above the rank of colonel in the army, or lieu- 
tenant in the navy; all who left seats in the United 
States Congress to aid the rebellion,” &. &c. 

Prisoners of War.—The number of rebel prisoners de- 
tained in the North, is stated by the Secretary of War, 
in his annual report, to be above forty thousand. = 
rebels hold about thirteen thousand of the Federal troops 
in captivity. These unhappy men have of late been 
treated with great inhumanity, deprived of shelter, cloth- 
ing, and food, so that some of them have perished from 
exposure and famine. The prisoners are now supplied 
with food and raiment by the United States government, 
by benevolent individuals, and charitable associations. 
The exchange of prisoners has ceased on account of the 
unreasonable conduct of the rebel authorities who re- 
leased from their parole and returned to the rebel army 
more than 35,000 men who were captured at Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson. They also still refuse to recognize 
coloured men as prisoners of war. The Secretary of| 
War says, that the rebel prisoners held by the United 
States, are treated with the utmost humanity and ten- 
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derness consistent with eecurity,—they have good quar- 
ters, full rations,.clothing when needed, and medical 
attendance the same as if they were Federal soldiers. 
The confederate authorities have forbidden the recep- 
tion of any further supplies for the Union prisoners. 

The Conscription Law.—The law has been enforced in 
twelve States, and it has brought from these States fifty 
thousand soldiers, and bas raised a fund of more than 
ten millions of dollars for procuring substitutes. Volun- 
teering is going on actively in some States, and the 
Secretary of War anticipates that the force required will 
in @ great measure be raised without drafting. 

The Postal Department.—The revenues of the United 
States Post-office during the last fiscal year nearly 
equalled the expenditures, the latter amounting to $11,- 
314,286, and the former to $11,163,789. The number 
of post-offices is 29,047, being an increase of 172 during 
the year. Stamps to the value of $9,624,529 were sold, 
being an excess over the previous year of $2,714,397. 

Texas.—Despatches from General Banks, up to the 2d 
inst., report the continued success of his operations. 
The forts at Brownsville, Point Isabel, Aransas and Pass 
Cabello at Matagorda Bay, bave all been captured, giving 
the Federal forces the control of central and western 
Texas, and all the important points on the coast, except 
Galveston. 

East Tennessee.—A despatch of the 7th, states that 
Longstreet was retreating into Virginia as rapidly as 
possible. On the 6th, a large number of rebels were 
captured at Clinch River. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 267. Of consump- 
tion, 44; croup, 17. 

Pardon of a Rebel General.—The President has issued 
a pardou for E. W. Gantt, of Arkansas, from the penalty 
of treason which he incurred by filling the office of a 
Brigadier-General in the rebel army. The pardon rein- 
states Gen. Gantt in all his rights of property except 
those relative to slaves. 

Southern Items.—Jefferson Davis sent his message to 
the rebel Congress on the 7th inst. He recommends 
taxation instead of further sales of bonds or issues of 
treasury notes. He says that the holders of the currency 
now outstanding, can only be protected by substituting 
for them some other security. The currency must be 
promptly reduced to prevent the present inflated prices 
reaching rates still more extravagant. The tone of the 
message is desponding, especially in relation to the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and other important 
points of defence. 
relations with foreign countries, on the contrary France 
and Great Britain show an increasing partiality to the 
side of the United States. A late number of the Rich- 


j;mond Whig takes a gloomy view of the prospects of the 


confederacy. The Whig says: “ We have a department 
of State that has not been able in nearly three years to 
establish relations with any other State; a treasury de- 
partment that has failed to keep its finances from run- 
ning to ruin; a war department.in the hands of a chief 
whose whole studies aud course of life have been purely 
and peculiarly civic; a navy department without a navy ; 
a post-office department with a very shackling system of 
mails ; a department of justice vacant.” The Whig also 
says: “In Danville, five dollars in gold were sold at auc- 
tion, a day or two ago, for $140 in confederate notes.” 
Charleston despatches speak of the occasional bombard- 
ment of the city and of the rebel batteries on James 
Island. It had not been attended with much injury to 
either. 

Congress.—On the 14th, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives announced the appointment of the thirty- 
seven standing committees of the House. On the same 
day the standing committees of the Senate were elected 
by ballot. Fernando Wood, of New York, submitted a 
resolution to the House of Representatives, requesting 
the President to appoint three cOmmissioners, who shall 
be empowered to open negotiations with the authorities 
at Richmond for the purpose of ending the war, and re- 
storing the Union upon terms of equity, fraternity and 
equality under the constitution. The resolution was 
laid on the table by a vote of 98 to 59. Various bills 
and resolutions were introduced. One of the resolutions 
authorizes the President to give notice to Great Britain 
of the time required for the termination of the treaty of 
reciprocity. A joint resolution was also introduced for 
the appointment of commissioners to negociate a new 
treaty of reciprocity with Great Britain. The present 
treaty prevents the United States government from re- 
vising the tariff or levying internal taxes according to 
its own judgment. An important bill was introduced 
by Senator Hale for the entire abolition of slavery. It 
provides that in order to more effectually suppress the 
rebellion, hereafter all persons within the United States 
of America are equal before the law, and all claims of 
personal service, excepting those founded on contract, 
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and the claim of a parent to the services of a Minor 
child, and service rendered in pursuance of a sentence 
for the punishment of crime, be forever abolished ; any- 
thing in the constitution and laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 50 per 
cent. premium. Superfine State flour, $6.05 a $6.25, 
Shipping Ohio, $7.45 a $7.55. Baltimore flour, $7.50 9 
$8. Chicago spring wheat, $1.44 a $1.47; red western 
$1.55 a $1.58; amber, $1.60 a $1.63; white Gennessee 
$1.80. Barley, $1.30 a $1.45. Oats, 87 a 91. Western 
corn, mixed, $1.24 Hay, $1.25 a per 100 lbs. Cotton 
82 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6.25; 
family and fancy brands, $8.50 a $10. Fair and prime 
red wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; white, $1.75 a $2. Rye, $1.35 
& $1.37. Oats, 87a 88 cts. New corn $1.04 a $1.10; old, 
$1.20. Clover seed, $7.25 a $7.50. The cattle market 
was dull, about 2100 head were offered, of which 350 to 
400 were left over unsold. Prices ranging from $7 to 
$11 for common to extra quality. The sales were chief 
from $8 to $10. Of hogs, 6400 were sold at $7.50 a $9, 
and 4000 sheep at 5 a 53 per lb. gross. Baltimores~ 
Kentucky white wheat, $1.95 a $1.98; new white corn, 
$1.13 a $1.15; old, $1.18 a $1.20. Boston.—Western 
mixed corn, $1.35; yellow, $1.38. Oats, 80 a 83 cents, 
Rye, $1.48. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having the super- 
vision of the Boarding School at West-Town, will be 
held there on Fourth-day, the 23d of Twelfth month, at 
10 o’clovk A. M. 

The Committeo on Admissions meet at 8 o'clock the 
same morning, and that on Instruction at 7} o'clock on 
the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school on 
Seventh-day, the 19th of the month. 

Jogt Evans, 

Twelfth month 9th, 1863. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, a convey- 
ance will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 19th inst, to meet the train that leaves 
Philadelphia at 2 o’clock ; also on Third-day afternoon, 
the 22d inst., to meet the trains that leave the city at 2 
and 4 o’clock. - 


WANTED. 


A Friend qualified to fill the situation of Nurse in the 
Boys’ Department at West-Town Boardin@ ScHoot, 
Apply early to Sidney Coates, No. 1116 Arch street; 
Abigail W. Hall, Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa; Surah 
C. Paul, Woodbury, N.J., or Elizabeth Alfen, Thirty- 
sixth and Bridge streets, West Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHing- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission -of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cartes ELuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from C. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 36; from M. Wil- 
lits, O., $2, vol. 37, and for J. Hoyle, Sr., J. W. McGrew, 
J. Hoyle, Jr., and F. McGrew, $2 each, vol. 37; from J. 
Hall, Agt., O.,. $1, to No. 52, vol. 37, and for E. Sidwell, 
$2 vol. 36; from B. Gilbert, Pa., per W. C. Cope, $2, 
vol. 37; from A. Cowgill, Io., $2 vol. 36, and for G. W. 
Mott and Rachel James, $2 each, vol. 37; from W. Mas 
ters, O., per E. Hollingsworth, Agt., $2, vol. 37; from 
L. Aldrich, R. I., $4, vols. 36 and 37. 


Notice.—The remittance of R. W. Wright, N. Y., bas 
not been received. 


Received from Salem, N. J., $10 for Friends Freed- 
men’s Relief Association. 
——— 
Diep, on the evening of the 2d inst., 1863, at bis resi- 
dence, Columbus, N. J., Joun Bisnop, a beloved member 
and elder of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, in the 
86th year of his age. 





Errata.—In the notice of the decease of our beloved 
friend, Suiru Urroy, it should have been stated that be 
was in the 80th year of his age. 

PAPAL LL LL LLL ’ Aen nerrrniniminnnit Ene 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsflvania Bank, 
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